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Monpay, July 27.—Charles the Twelfth; Planché.—Maneu- 


vring; Planché.—Sweethearts and Wives; Kenny. 


Charles the Twelfth is playing here with great success; the only 
iteration in the cast of characters is Mrs. Humby for Eudiga— 
Miss F. H. Kelly, Ulrica—Mr. Brindal, Gustavus, and Mr. Webster, 
Triptolemus ; this change is by no means advantageous to the drama, 
and if the manager had possessed the least discernment, he would 
have assigned the blundering Burgomaster to Mr. Reeve, a character 
every way suited to his talents. 


Turspay, July 28.— Quite Correct; Miss Bowden.—Paul Pry; 
Poole. 


Wepnespay, July 29.—Charles the Twelfth.—The Happiest Day 
of my Life (1st time).—The Rencontre; Planché. 


Dramatis Persone.—Mr. Gillman, Mr. Liston; Frederick Vin- 
cent, Mr. J. F. Wittramson; Charles, Mr. Brinpat; Mr. Dudley, 
Mr. Wituiams; Thomas, Mr. Coares; Mr. Jones, Mr. Cooxe; 
John, Mr. Covenzy; Mrs. Dudley, Mrs. Grover; Mrs. Grimley, 
Mrs. Tayteure; Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Covenzy; Sophia, Mrs. Humsy; 


Mary, Mrs. Asuton; Miss Stokes, Miss Barnett; Jane, Mrs. W. 
JouNson. 


The interest of this piece turns on the crosses and disappointments 
Mr. Gillman meets with on his wedding-day, which he had intended 
to be “ the happiest day of his life.” His first annoyance is occa- 
sioned by his recollecting that he had neglected to order Twamley’s 
quadrille-band, which he had promised his bride, Sophia, a month 
before he runs nearly five miles to procure them, a feat which he 
had not anticipated to perform on “ the happiest day of his life.” 
Un his return he is much annoyed by finding a young gentleman 
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kneeling to Sophia, and kissing her hand; his uneasiness on ;\, 
score is soon relieved, as the gentleman is her cousin. Withoy, 
more impediments the parties proceed to church. On his retuy, 
while expatiating on his happiness, Mr. Gillman is informed thy 
a lady wishes to speak to him; this is a Mrs, Grimley, who js j 
search of a husband who has abandoned her and her three children, 
and whom she has learnt is on the point of being married 
another; this produces much confusion, as Mr. Gillman is imme. M 
diately condemned, unheard, as the suspected person ; and the bride’ 

mother, Mrs. Dudley, goes to Mrs. Grimley to speak to her- 

Mrs. Grimley is brought in, and the mistake is cleared up; for ji D 
is at the next door that her gay Lothario is staying. Scarcely ha Mr. 
Mr. Gillman recovered his spirits, which of course had been “ some. T 
what dashed” by this adventure, ere a new source of torment await 
him, and which makes the “ happiest day of his life” likely to tun 
out “the last of his existence;” for Frederick Vincent, a favoured 
lover of Sophia’s sister, and who has been absent for some weeks, 
thinks that Gillman has married his beloved, and accordingly chal- 
lenges him. All mistakes, however, are cleared up in the end, ani 
of course all parties are satisfied. ‘This piece is adapted from the 
French, by Mr. Buckstone, the author of several popular drama 
at the minor theatres. It is an amusing trifle; but its great faul 
is in the vulgarity of the language, for the dialogue is often tof 
coarse and unpolished, and by no means suited to the supposed ol 
quality of the characters. Mr. Listen depicted the jealousies, th but 
fears, and the buoyancy of the “ unfortunate Mr. Gillman” with 
inimitable humour. Mrs. Glover is equally clever as a cautiow _ 
match-making mother, anxious to get her daughter well settled n of } 
life. Mrs. Tayleure, as the deserted Mrs. Grimley, played with 
great truth. Mrs. Humby gave Sophia too much the manners aul fo 
refined graces of a costermonger’s daughter. ord 
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Tuurspay, July 30.— Quite Correct.—Paul Pry. Th 
Sac 


Fripay, July 31.— Spring and Autumn; Poole. — Charles th hin 
Twelfth.— The Happiest Day of my Life; Buckstone. / 


Saturpay, August 1.— Quite Correct.—Paul Pry. on 
alt 


Monpay, August 8.— The Two Friends; Lacy. — Charles tl 
Twelfth.— The Happiest Day of my Life. , 


The Two Friends is one of the most immoral and dangerous 


dramas we ever recollect to have witnessed, and loudly demands 
the censure of all who regard the well-being of society. We 2 
surprised that a polite audience can tamely witness Elinor’s de . 
claration of her incestuous passion for her brother (for such she 
firmly supposes him to be). There was a time when the stage - 
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ured to “make mankind, in conscious virtue, bold,” and 
endeavouret 


«hen the theatre proved a source of pleasing instruction to the 


couthful part of the community ; but now it is almost dangerous to 


ake a young person to a play-house. * 
Turspay, August 4.— The Two Friends.—Charles the Twelfth.— 
The Happiest Day of my Life.—Lodgiags for Single Gentlemen. 
Wepvespay, August 5. — Nothing Superfluous (1st time). — 
Charles the Twelfth. — The Happiest Day of my Life.— 
Maneuvring. 
Dramatis Persone.—The Sultan Selim, Mr. Tuompson; Giafer, 
\Mr. Brinpat; Sadi, Mr. J. Reeve; Gulnare, Mrs. H. Corr. 


The Sultan Selim has a propensity for wandering about at night 
‘neo, to view the distresses of his subjects. In one of these noc- 
turnal rambles he is attacked by banditti, and his life only saved 
through the bravery of Sadi, a half-starved cobbler, who is of a 
very merry disposition, though “ steeped in poverty to the very lips.” 
The Sultan visits Sadi’s cottage, for the purpose of rewazding his 
valour, and overhears him soliloquising on his abject state, and 
leclaring that he should be the happiest man in the world, if he 
could only procure the common necessaries of life. Charmed with 
such unambitious desires, the Sultan appears to him, and promises 
to procure for him whatever he may desire, provided that he shall 
ask “nothing superfluous.” Sadi joyfully agrees to the proposition, 
but soon becomes most extravagant in his demands, as a lovely 
wite, a palace, an estate, splendid clothes, and a large retinue, are 
considered necessary for his happiness. The Sultan, under the name 
of his good genius, supplies these wants. Sadi then commands his 
slaves to pull down a poor man’s cottage, because it obstructs a view 
from the palace; upon which, the Sultan discovers himself, and 
orders Sadi’s beloved wife, Gulnare, to be carried to his harem. 
This, however, is merely a practical lesson, which the Sultan gives 
‘adi on the cruelty of oppressing the weak, as he restores his wife to 
him, and gives him a command in the army. 

This piece is translated by Mr. Thompson, and is to be commended, 
on account of its endeavouring to convey a moral lesson to the 
audience: a very rare occurrence with the dramas now a-days. 
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| ° Phat we may not be considered too scrupulous, or rigid, in our ideas of 
“' Priety, We beg our readers to refer to the journal of the English Opera House, 
i oe find three pieces performed on the same night, in whicn 
sllude " ye hetrayers, and the heroines have been seduced. rhe dramas we 
whole nice yr wg neg Charity, The Middle Temple, and The Bottle Imp. ‘The 
morality the he » ast Piece is a most daring infringement on the rules of 
“m eatin spat throughout being an abandoned and rewarded profligate, and 

» on confessing her shame to her father, instead of a reproof, is calmly 
r tears and keep herself composed, for that her youth and inex- 
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perience are quite sufficient excuses for her errors, 
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Mr. Reeve played Sadi with humour, but he indulged in his old {,), 
of making himself too much at home with the audience. We find thy 
he is a great admirer of our “ Advice to Players ;” especially 1, 
the Ist, which he follows with the most scrupulous attention, \, 
Thompson was rather too energetic as the Sultan: a fault rarely 
to be imputed to him. It is a strange fact, that all our actors, wher 
they have any eastern character assigned to them, make a point o 
laying a most unmerciful taxation on their lungs. Mrs. H, Cory 


played with more spirit than usual. 


Tuvurspay, August 6.— Nothing Superfluous.—Charles the T'welfih, 
— The Happiest Day of my Life.—Spring and Autumn. 


Fripay, August 7.—TZhe Rencontre.-—Charles the Twelfth.—T) 
Happiest Day of my Life.— Peter Smink. 

Saturpay, August 8.—Nothing Superfluous.—Paul Pry.—Charle 
the Twelfth. 


Monpay, August 10.— The Hypocrite; Bickerstaff. — Nothing 
Superfluous.—Charles the Twelfth. 


The Hypocrite has been justly pronounced one of the best comedie 
in our language, and proves what incalculable advantages the dram 
may afford to society when properly directed, for as it may be diff. 
cult for our laws to punish sanctified knavery, or stop the increas 
of religious folly and madness, the stage is almost the only plac 
where the villany of the former or stupidity of the latter can lx 
effectually exposed and ridiculed. The comedy was on the whole 
tolerably well cast, though Farren’s Cantwell is far inferior to Dov- 
ton’s; it wants that quiet demeanour, that comfortable sleek appear. 
ance, and that hypocritical softness of visage, and mildness of ton 
which rendered the latter so admirable. Farren’s defects, however, 
proceed more from the want of physical powers than any error of judg- 
ment. Liston’s Mawworm made us regret that there was so little 
of him. When he talks of his wife’s goodness in cutting him dow 
when he had hanged himself through melancholy, and adds, that be 
did not believe there was a woman in the parish would do so muc! 
for a husband, it would be impossible for the most rigid followe 
of Irving to preserve the gravity of his countenance. Mrs. Glover 
Lady Lambert was excellent. 


Tuespay, August 11.—The Green-Eyed Monster.— Charles te 
Twelfth.—The Happiest Day of my Life.—Lodgings for Singe 


Gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, August 12.— Spring and Autumn. — Charles th 


Twelfth. The Happiest Day of my Life.— Mancewwring. 


Tuurspay, August 18. — The Rivals. — Charles the Twelfth 
Lock and Key. 
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Garren’s Sir Anthony Absolute, in the comedy, is far inferior 
.. Dowton’s: though a passionate, Sir Anthony is by no means 
, crabbed tempered man, which impression, Farren’s * vinegar 
aspect” and whole manner 1s calculated to give. Faulkland and 
the Captain were creditably sustained by Cooper and Vining: but 
hal we not been well acquainted with the comedy, we should 
have taken Mr. Thompson for an “ Irish bogtrotter,” instead of a 
Raronet. Mrs. Glover’s Mrs. Malaprop was admirable, only inferior to 
\rs. Davenport's, though we think Mrs. Harlowe played the cha- 
-acter as well as any actress of the day: for the quiet and unconscious 
yanner in which she uttered her egregious blunders gave a new, and 
we are not certain the correct, idea of the character. All the other 
parts, with the exception of our friend Liston, were but indifferently 
sistained. ‘The house was tolerably full. 


Fripay, August 14.— The Miser ; Fielding.—Charles the Twelfth. 
The Happiest Day of my Life.— Thirteen to the Dozen. 


Farren’s Lovegold is one of his most vigorous and highly-finished 
dforts; his by-play was throughout excellent; and in the scene 
where he discovers the loss of his treasure, his acting approached to 
» point of excellence. He was well supported by Mrs. Glover in the 
uitriguing waiting-woman, Lappet. Mr. Webster’s Ramillie was not 
very good: Vining should have played the character. Mrs. Ashton 
nay be classed among those ladies sapiently denominated sticks. 
The house was full. 


SaturDAY, August 15.—Zhe Rencontre.-—Paul Pry.—The Hap- 
pest Day of my Life. 

Moxpay, August 17.—Rob Roy; Pocock.—The Happiest Day of 
my Lifee—Tom Thumb; Fielding. 


It is certainly very bold on the part of the manager, to say the 
least of it, to continue performing musical dramas, considering the 
quality of his operatic corps. With the exception of Liston, Cooper, 
and one more, we never recollect seeing any thing so indifferently got 
\); not only as to the acting, but in respect to the scenery, choruses, 
Xe. Mr. Cooper’s Rob Roy was daring and energetic, and indeed 
exceedingly well played throughout the two first acts, especially when 
he taunted Rashleigh for his conduct, which was bitterly sarcastic. But 
in the scene in the last act, where the unhappy outlaw comments on 
his altered and fallen state, he wanted that thrilling pathos, that earnest 
regret which Macready imparted to the character. When Cooper said, 
“I did not think that mortal man would see a tear in the Macgregor’s 
eye,” he almost raised the mirth of the audience ; when Macready 
said it, there were few of the spectators whose eyes did not sym- 
pathize with those of the hero. The house was very full. 
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Turspay, August 18.—Nothing Superfluous. — Ups and Donn; 
Poole. — Fish Out of Water; Kenney. — Modern Antiques. 
O'Keefe. 


Wepnespay, August 19.—Every One has His Fault ; Inchbald,— 
The Happiest Day of my Life.—Manceuvring. 


Tuurspay, August 20.—Sweethearts and Wives.—The Happies 
Day of my Life.—Maneeuvring. 

Fripay, August 21.— The Miser.— Ups and Downs.— The Happies 
Day of my Life.--Nothing Superfluous. : 

Saturpay, August 22.—Paul Pry.—The Happiest Day of my 
Life.—The Scape-Goat ; Poole. 


Monpay, August 24.—Every One has his Fault.—X. Y. Z.—1), 
Devil to Pay.—Nell, Mrs. Humby; Jobson, Mr. Farren, 


Tusspay, August 25.—Ups and Downs.—The Happiest Day of 
my Life. —Nothng Superfluous.—Spring and Autumn. / 
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Monpay, July 27.— Sister of Charity. — Gretna Green. — Thi S 





Bottle Imp. and 


Turspay, July 28.--The Robber’s Bride.—Lying made Easy.- smu 
Paul and Virginia.—Paul, Mrs. Keeley; Virginia, Madan plac 
Cellini. forr 

Wepnespay, July 29. Sister of Charity.—Der Freischiitz. - 

. ** . . . . CON: 
Der Freischutz was revived this evening, with great care aid of s 
attention as to the arrangement of the choruses, &c. Sapio played hic 

Rodolph; Phillips, Caspar; and Miss Betts, Agnes—they were Th 

warmly and deservedly applauded ; but we do not think the revivd 


\ (for 
was very judicious, as the opera must have been played, taking ove bei 
theatre with another, above 500 times in this metropolis. of ( 

Tuurspay, July 30.—Der Freischiitz.—The Middle Temple- Fro 
The Quaker. nes: 
Fripay, July 31.—Sister of Charity.—Der Freischitz.— Quartelle. lath 
, ' was 

Saturpay, August 1.—Sister of Charitya—The Robber’s Bride. ler 
The Waterman. for 
Monpay, August 3.—Der Freischutz.—WSister of Charity.—Tk of } 
Bottle Imp. tak 
Tvespay, August 4.— The Robber’s Bride. — Paul and Virgins ine 


Virginia (Ist time), Miss Betts. — Zhe Cornish Miners. tO! 
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Wepvespay, August 5.—Der Freischiitz.— Sister of Charity.— 
He Lies like Truth. 

Tyvrspay, August 6.— The Robber’s Bride.—Lying made Easy.— 
Master's Rival. 

Fripay, August 7.—The Sergeant’s Wife ; Baynin.— Gretna Green. 


—Der Freischutz. 

<arurpay, August 8.—/Sister of Chavity.—The Waterman.—Free 
and Easy. 

\Monpay, August 10.— The Sergeant's Wife.—The Cornish Miners. 
—(rordon the Gipsy. 

Tvrspay, August 11.—TZhe Robber’s Bride.—The Middle Temple. 
— The Bottle Imp. 


Wepnespay, August 12.—TZhe Witness (1st time).—Military Tac- 

tics. — Presumption. 

Dramatis Persone. —Mr. Henderson, Mr. James Vintne; Frank 
Elton, Mr. Perxins; Tom Tremor (his Man), Mr. Keerey; Mr. 
Holmes (a Magistrate), Mr. F. Marrnuews; Harding (a Deer 
Stealer), Mr. O. Smiru; The Witness, Mr. Baker; Catherine 
Henderson, Miss Ketty; Alice, Mrs. Kerrey; Old Janet, Miss 
Pincort. 

Several years before the opening of the drama, Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Elton, two most intimate friends, had been engaged in some 
smuggling transaction; and returning homewards, a quarrel took 
place between them, when heated with wine, which ended in the 
former tossing his ** dear friend” overboard. Henderson was tried 
for the murder, and honourably acquitted; but his life is rendered 
constantly miserable through the workings of conscience. By way 
of somewhat atoning for his crime, he takes Elton’s only son under 
his protection, and treats him every way with the greatest kindness. 
The piece opens with Frank Elton on the way to his benefactor’s 
(for such he styles Henderson) house, after an absence of nine years: 
being overtaken by a violent storm, he seeks shelter in the cottage 
of Uld Janet, whose kinsman, Harding, is a ferocious deer-stealer. 
trom Harding’s threats, he thinks it advisable to counterfeit deaf- 
ness, and thus overhears some strange conversation respecting his 
‘ather’s death, for Janet was on board the vessel when the murder 
a committed, He leaves the cottage and arrives at Mr. Hen- 
“erson's house, dripping like the statue of a water god, naturally asks 
or a change of clothes, and by some accident he has given him one 
of his father’s smuggling habiliments. Henderson, on seeing him, mis- 
ane him for the spirit of his murdered friend, and uttering some 
coherent expressions of horror, staggers off. On Frank retiring 
rest, Old Elton appears to him as a ghost, (for he had been taken 
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out of the sea by a vessel passing at the time,) and charges hi, 
not to think of marrying Henderson’s daughter, (for Frank and 
Catherine are mutually in love with each other,) for that he js, 
murderer. Frank Elton is much alarmed, and his cries for help 
bring in Mr. Henderson, whom he charges with his guilt; he fj, 
senseless. This, being what is termed an effective situation, conclude 
the first act. In the second, Henderson confesses his guilt to }j 
daughter. The officers of justice are about to enter, when he cop. 
ceals himself behind a picture; but, however, his hiding-place j 
discovered, and he is taken prisoner, and carried before a M; 
Holmes, a magistrate: Old Janet and Frank Elton give their evideng 
against him, and he is on the point of being committed, when th 
Witness (Old Elton) appears, pardons his friend on account of hi 
penitence, and joins the hands of the two lovers. 

This piece is the production of Mr. Bayley, of Bath, the author of 
several nursery rhymes, whose aspiring soul has cast off the ambitious 
desire of becoming a “ butterfly born in a bower,” and sunk to th 
more common-place wish of becoming a Dramatist. But to judg 
from the present specimen, he is likely to have both his wishes w. 
gratified, for The Witness displays very little theatrical tact or diseri. 
mination, and abounds with inconsistencies of so glaring a nature x : 
to strike every judicious spectator with disgust. ‘The most forcible 
of these is the conduct of old Elton, who absents himself twenty year 
from his native land without assigning any ostensible cause ; and ther, 
on his return, instead of shaking his son by the hand, as every rationd 
parent would have done after so long an absence, tries to frighten him 
out of his wits by passing himself off for a ghost. But these incon. 
sistencies, these absurdities, this aiming at effect in the production o 
what is styled powerful situations or interesting scenes, to the utte 
exclusion of correct arrangement of story or propriety of character, 
is in the true spirit and practice of the modern school. To patch w 
such dramas as the Sister of Charity, The Witness, and many others 
the names of which it would not be more superfluous than tedious t 
recapitulate, is in the power and capacity of every scribbler: but 
make the leading incidents mutually depend upon and reciprocally 
spring out of each other, to preserve a due connexion between them 
from first to last, and to maintain a consistency of character avi 
action throughout the whole progress of the piece, is the prerogative 
of genius and of talent, and, what we need not add, is rarely to be 
met with in the dramas of the present day. The character of Cathe: 
rine is, however, well imagined —a female who fondly loves her 
father, and, notwithstanding all the evidence against him, is firmly 
convinced of his innocence, and even when his guilt by his own (ol 
fession is declared, resolves never to forsake him. ‘This could not 
fail, in the hands of Miss Kelly, of exciting a deep interest in the 
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5 him winds of the spectators. Whatever talents Mr. Bayley possesses for 
t and he composition of ballads, he is utterly deficient in vis comica; for 
2 18 a “a Tremor is as dull a servant as ever delivered a message; and 

help Jl his attempts at wit consist in his historical similes, which are 
ny ” ertinent plagiarisms from the Burgomaster’s in Charles the Twelfth. 
lude | Mr. Z Vining’s acting in this piece has quite astonished the 
to his rom though many of them have pronounced it a mere imitation of 
e COn- 


Young. This is unfair, for though Mr. Vining might have taken 
~rtain of Young's peculiarities, when studying the character of 
Henderson, (and which every actor is allowed to do: for Voltaire 
«vs, originality consists in judicious imitations) it is by no means a 
servile copy of that actor’s style. At that rate, Kean might be termed 
sn initator of Cooke; Jones, of Lewis, &c.; Young, of Kemble. We 
consider an actor an imitator, when he follows every blemish, as well 
as beauty, of a popular performer ; when he points his toe, stiffens his 
bow, works the palms of his hands, drops his jaw, not because 
nature, the feeling of the moment, or the situation of the part, 
requires it; but because Mr. Kean, Mr. Macready, or Mr. Kemble 
have done so. In short, without further argument, we have only to 
point out to our readers to observe Mr. Kean, jun., Mr. Perkins, 
Mr. Mude, and their acting will more forcibly convince them of 
what servile imitation consists, than any thing we could say on the 
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then subject. But to Mr. Vining’s acting, we are not apt to offer indis- 


ations criminate praise, and therefore have no hesitation in declaring that 
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iis portraiture of a man whose frame is gradually wearing away 
by the slow fire of remorse, is as correct and just as any thing we 
ever recollect witnessing: and, moreover, it has the great merit of 
veg a subdued, rather than an overcharged, piece of acting. We 
were particularly struck with the chasteness and propriety of his 
action and manner, when he mistakes Frank Elton for the spirit 


tch up a . , , 

others, of his friend. Instead of trying to frighten a ghost away, as is the 
* _ * 

veep. usual custom of melo-dramatic heroes, by empty noise and vehe- 
menece, he endeay Z| j j 

hut ta uence, he endeavoured, with gasping utterance and tottering frame, 


ual 0 escape from his presence. In the scene when accused of the murder, 
n them * mee of falling to the ground, as if his whole faculties were gra- 
onl dually benumbed by the shame and horror of the discovery, and not as 
ogative : —_ by a thunderbolt, was in strict accordance with the cha- 
to be acter. Miss Kelly, as the affectionate Catherine, played, of course, 
Cathe o great feeling; and Mrs. Keeley was loudly encored in some very 
es het peng songs composed by A. Lee, which will become very popular. 
emt his little lady increases the number of her admirers every time she 
" ee ‘edo well she may, for with the power, she is indefatigable in 
1d no! “T exertions to please. The house was full. 

in the lHURspay, August 13.— The Witness; Bayley. — The Middle 


lemple.—Der Freischitz. 
D D 
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Fripay, August 14.—The Witness.—The Quartette.—Gordon 4), 
Gipsy. . 

Saturpay, August 15. —The Robber’s Bride.—Sister of Charity— 
The Waterman. 

Monpay, August 17. — The Witness. — Military Tactics, ~ pp, 
Freischitz. 

. ry ’ . 2 . , 

Turspay, August 18.—The Spring-Lock, (1st time).—He Lies lily 
Truth.— The Bottle Imp. 

Dramatis Persone.— Lorenzo de Medici, (Grand Duke of Florence 
Mr. Woop; Ludovico de Medici, (his cousin) Mr. J. Brann; Giulio 
(in the suite of Ludovico) Mr. James Vixninc; Count Montefier 
Mr. F. Marrurews; Monaco, (a Comic Actor) Mr. J. Russegyy. 
Zenobio, Mr. Futter; Camaldoli, (Confidant of Lorenzo) M,. 


Benson Hitt; Doctors Manente and Flamingo, (Rival Physicians of 


Florence) Mr. Keerey and Mr. O. Smitn; Burchiello, Mr. Irwy: 
Amadore, Mr. Mititer; Aramantha, (Daughter of Count Montefier 
Miss Cawsr; Vergellina, (her Attendant) Mrs. Kerrey; Monn 
Brigida, (Wife of Doctor Menente) Mrs. C. Jones. 

Aramantha, in compliance with her father’s wishes, consents 
marry Ludovico, though a mutual passion had long subsisted between 
her and Giulio, Previous to the nuptial ceremony being performed, 
she requests permission to retire a few minutes to her oratory, whichis 
granted; we then see the lady issue from a trap-door, into what th 
author calls the upper story of a turret, which contains a large antique 
cabinet, with folding doors. Aramantha kindly informs the wonder. 
ing audience that this is a room unknown to any persons in the palace 
and that it had belonged to her mother. In the cabinet, which opew 
with a “spring lock,” are hid the letters she had received from Giulio 
which she now peruses for the last time; a noise is heard ; she rushes 
hastily to the cabinet to replace the letters, treads on the secret 
spring, and the iron door closes on her. The scene changes to th 
gardens of the palace where Ludovico and the nuptial guests ar 
awaiting the presence of the bride. Her continued absence of cours 
occasions great alarm and surprise, and messengers are despatched 
every way in search of her, while her father imagines she has elopeé 
with Giulio, who is taken prisoner and ordered for execution, unless 
the lady is found by a certain time. 

Now for the other portions of the drama. The Duke Lorenz, 
like Thompson’s Sultan, is fond of wandering about in disguise. 0 
one of these rambles he meets with Doctor Manente, a strange coll 


pound of folly, impudence and whim, and much addicted to drinking 
The Duke being disguised as a troubadour, favours him with a song; the 
Doctor in return promises to take him that night to sup with the Duke, 
whom he declares to be his most particular friend, though he has nev! 
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sen him. Lorenzo resolves to humour his impertinence, and contrives 
bat an invitation shall be sent him. On the Doctor’s arrival at the 
ae palace, he 1s presented with some wine that has been strongly drugged 
opium, and which entirely overcomes his faculties. In that state 
' : conveyed to an unfrequented chamber in the palace, where, on 
recovering from his intoxication, he is tormented with several of the 
Duke's servants, attired as fiends: he is, also, after being well tor- 
baa uired, conveyed, we know not how, to the room which contains the 
~binet with the secret lock. He is at length allowed to return 


t 
| 


me home, where he finds his wife and Doctor Flamingo regaling them- 
uli, -lyes over his wine, (for during his confinement he has been reported 
fier have died of the plague, and has been buried in effigy). He 
-o, lates his various misfortunes, not forgetting the strange cries he 
Mr had heard in the old attic, the only part of his adventures which the 
aie audience had not witnessed. By this circumstance, the situation of 
WIN 


the Lady Aramantha 1s discovered, who is taken out in an almost 
exhausted state ; and well she might, having been there nearly three 
lays. The piece ends with Ludovico generously resigning his claim in 
fvour of Giulio. 


fier! 


onna 


ate This piece ought to have been styled Salmagundi, as itis nothing more 


than a heterogeneous jumble of adventures, serious and comic, taken 
at random from some old romances, mixed together with rhyme, but 
certainly without reason. ‘The comic part excited much mirth, but 
the serious was indeed a very serious piece of business, and went 
nearly to damn the piece. 

Of the dialogue, we are fortunately able to present our readers 
with a few choice specimens, which, for ‘ elegance,” ‘ chasteness,” 
and “ brilliancy of wit and humour,” cannot be excelled by that 
held at the “ Point,” at Portsmouth, or Castle Raig, at Plymouth. 
Dr. Manente asks for a comb, and his wife replies, “‘ What is that 
rumng in your head now?” Wine is better for keeping; but a 
mistress is not.” The Doctor calls for a bottle of wine, observing, 
that he “has no scruples about swallowing drams ;” that as Mr. 
Wood has a high voice, he will “stand on the table to hear him.” 
We will not tire the patience of our readers, or sully our pages by 
aking any more extracts. What we have done is merely to satisfy 
our readers of the justice of our criticisms ; for, fortunately, we are 
ible, with these writers, out of their own mouths to condemn them. 
the acting throughout was excellent. Indeed, we are fully convinced 
that Mr. Keeley’s exertions saved the piece: but the situations he 
was placed in, bordered very closely on those in The Botile Imp, 
Frankenstein, &c., for he had to exhibit exactly the same contortions of 
visage. Much mirth was raised by a fencing scene between the two 
oct All the other characters had but little opportunity for dis- 
haying their talents. Mr. Wood sang two airs very sweetly, as did 


ween 
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Miss Cawse. Mr. Russel sang a “ buffa” song with unusual Spirit: 
his imitations of the Italian singers were much applauded, particularly 
by the galleries, wae never having been at the Opera, were of cours. 
fully “‘ competent” to judge of the correctness of the imitation, 
The music is by Rodwell ; and two or three of the airs are high} 
creditable to his taste, especially Mr. Wood’s song of the Troubadoyy. 
there was one chorus, and part of an air, that reminded us yer 
forcibly of the music in Masaniello. The house was filled ; and thy 
drama was announced for repetition with applause. 
Wepnespay, August 19.—Svster of Charity.—The Robber’s Brig) 
— The Quartette. 

Tuurspay, August 20.— The Spring-Lock.—Der Freischiitz,—1h, 
Middle Temple. 

Fripay, August 21.— The Spring-Lock. — The Witness. — Master 
Rival. 

The Spring-Lock has received some very judicious curtailments 
and been reduced to two acts, which, of course, is an improvement: 
we do not think, however, it will be a favourite. ‘The house wa 
very full. 




































Saturpay, August 22.— Sister of Charity.— Lying made Easy.- pen 
Gretna Green.— The Waterman. no. 
Monpay, August 24.—The Spring-Lock; Peake—The Witness.— but 
The Bottle Imp. Isa 
Turspay, August 25. — Der Vampyr (1st time). — He Lies ih the 
Truth.—The Middle Temple. the 
Dramatis Persone.—Characters in the Introduction—Eblis, (the are 
Prince of Evil) Mr. O. Smirn; the Vampire, Mr. H. Puts: om 


Alexis Zeriny, (a Hungarian Officer) Mr. Sapio; Yanitza, (a Gree 
Chieftain) Mr. R. Jones; Marco, Mr. Ransrorp; I[anthe, (Daughter 
of Yanitza) Miss Cawsr.—Characters in the Opera—Baron Kassova. 


Mr. Tuorne; Martin Brunn, Mr. Minton; Count Mavrocordo, = 
Mr. H. Puttires; Alexis Zeriny, Mr. Sarto; Franz Boro, Mr. 6. ) 
adi 


Penson; Stephen Sarko, Mr. J. Russert; Wenzel, (the Baron: 
Huiduk) Mr. J. Buanp; Michael Zips, Mr. Satter; Johan Bosky 
Mr. Futter; Henrika, (Baron Kassova’s Daughter) Miss Bert; 
Susi Boro, Mrs. C. Jones; Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 

The grand romantic opera by Marchner, that has been so lov 
promised, was produced this evening. As it has been adapted to tit 
English stage by Planché, the translator of the well-known melo L 
drama of the Vampire, any detail of the story would be superfluows. 
The only way in which the opera varies from the melo-drama, 
first, that in the Introduction Eblis appears, who permits the Vampire 
to remain another month on earth, provided he “ stains his altars 
with the blood of a virgin ;” and secondly, that the scene is laid 1 
Transylvania, instead of Scotland. 
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The overture is a fine, bold, and in many respects an original 
composition, and was warmly applauded. The piece opens with a 
chorus of demons, which possesses little merit. A powerful and 
Jescriptive air was sung by the Vampire, on his being permitted to 
-enain on earth; and a duet between him and Ianthe, (a Greek girl 
ho has fallen into his toils, but eventually escapes) is deserving of 


otice. 

The first act of the opera opens with a long scena Ly Henrika, 
which possesses much beauty, but reminds the auditors too forcibly 
of Lena’s scena in Der Freischiitz. The situations are similar, and 
‘he concluding stanza of each proclaims the arrival of their lovers. 
[he choruses are all of a very superior description: the one 
“Loudly shout, and loudly sing,’ 1s as remarkable for its spirit 
and richness, as another, “ Fleeting! Oh, how Fleeting,” for its 
pathetic solemnity. ‘There were two encores: a truly melodious and 
pleasing composition, sung by Miss H. Cawse, commencing “ From 
ie ruin’s topmost tower,” and a bacchanalian quartette, in which 
cogent reasons are given for drinking at all seasons of the year. 
Mr. Phillips had a most arduous character to sustain; for inde- 
pendent of all the elaborate music he had to execute, the part requires 
no ordinary knowledge of stage business and effect to get it through ; 
but he proved himself fully competent for the difficult task. There 
is an amazingly long scena at the conclusion of the second act, where 
the Vampire relates the various horrors of his state, which alone puts 
the talents of a singer to a severe test. Miss Betts sung the 
lirst scena with much scientific taste and feeling. Mr. Sapio had but 
one air allotted to him, which did not meet with much applause. He, 
however, considerably heightened the effect of the concerted pieces, 
which are very numerous. Miss H. Cawse sung with great animation, 
and faithfully delineated not only by her voice, but by look, action, 
and manner, the words of her songs. 

The opera was announced for repetition with great applause. Every 
admirer of music must feel grateful to Mr. Arnold for the very 
liberal, as well as scientific, manner in which it has been got up. 

The house was crowded. 





SURREY THEATRE. 

dugust 15.—A melo-drama, called Montralto; or the Mountain 
Pass, ‘This is merely the Guerrilla Chief under a new title. Mr. 
Usbaldiston sustained Bennett’s character of the hero with ability. 

SATURDAY, August 22.—The Shade; or Blood for Blood. The 
‘ory is as follows:—Albert Blondell, and Lazarre, two early 
and attached friends, have formed a contract written with their 
blood, in which they had agreed, that the one who dies first 
should watch over and guard the safety of the survivor. When the 
vece opens, Blondell is much startled by the appearance of the shade 
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of his beloved friend, (who was on the point of marriage with a yoy), 
lady) and the more so when he declares that he has been pase), 
murdered, but that he is forbid to name the assassins. The Shade. 
however, gives Blondell a paper, the writing on which shall tury » 
blood when the murderers appear. As minute detail of the incidens 
would be useless, we shall content ourselves with observing, that th 
murderers are discovered, and prove to be the brother of the youn 
lady and Dessein, his friend. The story is altogether of a very sjljy 
and extravagant description. It has, however, the merit of bein 
exceedingly well played. Mr. T. P. Cooke, as Blondell, gave {y 
effect to the harrowing situations in which he was placed ; and \;. 
Osbaldiston, as the Shade, afforded an interest to the character }y 
the clear and sepulchral cadences of his harmonious voice. 

The house was crowded, as it is indeed every night of performing, xen 

Monpay, August 24.—A Mr. Hamerton, from Bath, made hj 
second appearance this evening, in the part of the Irish Frenchman, 
in Midnight Gamblers; his acting is spirited, but his brogue is very 
ill assumed. | 
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ASTLEY’S THEATRE. 
August 3.—The splendid spectacle of the Cataract of the Gange, | 0 
which run upwards of ninety nights one season at Drury Lane, was re. | 
vived here this evening. ‘Though the processions and the scenery wer iy 
not so splendid and gorgeous as at the Winter theatre, the drama wa Va 
certainly got up in a very expensive and creditable manner. Mrs. Pop 
displayed great ability in the part of the heroine. Mr. Herring we | 
played Jack Robinson with humour, and Mr. Cartlich, as the am. cesc 
bitious Bramin, ‘‘ranted” with “ great force.” After some ver Hor 
entertaining scenes in the circle, a new drama was produced, trans | 
lated from the French, entitled, The Attack of the Diligence. The te 
story is simply this: Captain La Roche sets off by the diligence with | 
a sun of money to give his foster-daughter, Annette, who is about to prot 


be married to the innkeeper of the ‘ Steel Castle.” The diligence — 
tea 


is attacked by banditti, and all the passengers are robbed. On thew 
arrival at the Steel Castle, it turns out that the innkeeper is leaguec 
with the banditti; the robbers suspect that the captain is acquainted 
with this, and resolve his murder. His life is only saved by the 
arrival of Edward, a young soldier, a former lover of Annette’s, who 








was reported to be dead. ‘The scenery and incidents are uncommon) at 
well managed, particularly the attack of the diligence, which forms: = 
fine picture ; and the representation of that clumsy vehicle was uw “ 
exact. - 
our 

It y 

COBURG THEATRE. “ 

August 24.—A serious historical drama, entitled The Council ’ a 
Ten; or the Giant Staircase. This is an alteration of Lord Byron: ” 
tragedy of Marino Falerino, and is a translation of the one now pe the 





forming with great success at Paris. The story materially varie 
from Lord Byron’s, insomuch as the Doge’s lady has committe? 
adultery with her husband’s nephew, who is killed in the first act bY 
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.. gobleman who had spoken so freely of her reputation. This is 
nade as an additional motive for the Doge to join the conspirators ; 
die <econd act, the Duchess confesses her guilt; the husband is, of 
curse, much enraged; but after he has been condemned to death, 
‘rely pardons her, as he nobly says, ‘“‘ that he has now cast off all 
his worldly passions.” ‘The piece concludes with that fine impassioned 
purst of eloquence, “ I speak to time and to eternity, of which I now 
frm a part. The drama was listened to throughout with the greatest 
sontion, by an audience more numerous than respectable. Of the 
ting Mr. Cobham deserves favourable notice, for his personation 
of the aged Doge, though it was by no means so good as we expected. 
some scenes betrayed marks of genius ; among them may be noticed 
his manner of refusing to head the conspirators, after having been a 

ral anda prince: the concluding speech was well delivered. Mr. 
H. Williams, as the captain of the guard, was powerful and just, 
especially when he entered, after having undergone the tortures of 
‘ho rack. One of the scenes was beautiful, Venice with the canals 


hy night. 





VAUXHALL. 


Orr visits to these gardens have been few and far between, for 

re is little, either in the company or the entertainments, calculated 
) afford us much gratification. We remember the time when 
Vauxhall could boast of as fine an assemblage of rank, fashion, and 
heauty, as any public place of amusement in town; but that time ts gone, 
we fear, never to return; for the company appear generally of that 
(cseription we should imagine promenading the gardens at W hite Conduit 
House; and if any sprinkling of fashion or gentility appeared among 
the motley group, it only served, like two or three stars twinkling in a 
vloomy hemisphere, to make darkness visible. Of the amusements, 
we cannot deny that the managers have spared no expense in the 
procuring of novelties, but unfortunately they are of an ill chosen 
description. In the first place, we think that the introduction of 
theatrical entertainments is very absurd; the English are not so play- 


theatre. The burletta of Music Mad has some claims to notice, on 
the seore of novelty, as Mr. T. Cook plays the part of an enthusiastic 
ilmirer of music with great spirit, if not propriety,—an actor who 


it Drury Lane speaks so carefully as if he was afraid of hearing the 


sound of his own voice. Mr. Weekes has an Irish character in the 
‘ame piece, but we fear that all his humour is in his “‘ unwieldy size :” 
like the prize fed ox, he excites our wonder, though he cannot raise 
our admiration. As so great a variety of entertainments is provided, 
‘would be advisable to have two or three sorts of amusement going 
‘orward at the same time, as it would prevent that disagreeable rush 


at the close of each performance. But there is a very important 


eason for not doing this, which speaks far more to the policy than 


0 the fair dealing of the proprietors, and which we will point cut to 
the reader. The four principal amusements are, the Theatre, the Bal- 
*, the Fantoccini, and the Fire-Works. Now, the spoi appropriated 
0 the public for the witnessing these exhibitions is so ingeniously 
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constructed, that on a full night it will not hold one half of 4, 
spectators, so that they are totally unable to witness any of 4}, 
entertainments unless they choose to pay a shilling for entering , 
gallery invitingly placed for their accommodation, and which, 
doubt, the buffeted, elbowed spectator, avails himself of, thoug! 


enraged at the imposition, he secretly resolves never to enter ti - 
gardens again. In fact, the only amusement the spectator receiv 7 
for his admission-money is the concert in the open orchestra, and, “ 
view of the Cosmoramas. We trust that next season the manager a 
will remove these impositions, for such they undoubtedly are. (); an 
the celebration of the Duke of Clarence’s birth-day, some wate oh 


which was intended to have passed over the heads of the spectator 
through some disarrangement in the machinery, fell short of thy 
mark, and went on them; this was received with loud hisses. }y 
gardens on this occasion, notwithstanding the great efforts of tly 
manager to obtain an audience, were miserably empty. 








THE MINOR THEATRES. 


Ar the present period, when even tolerably well conducted theatre 


prove in very few instances to be successful speculations, it is mor 
than ever necessary that the respectability of their establishmens bee 
should be with managers an object of primary consideration. I ; as 
important a point be neglected, the drama must inevitably lose t) hol 
patronage of the more enlightened portion of the public—that portion rel 
to which alone the stage must be indebted for its principal and per. en 
manent support. on 
That nothing so tends to diminish the respectability of a theatre. mi 
as the system lately adopted, of issuing shilling orders, is obviow ho 
from the quality of the audiences that it brings together. An equa. wl 
ization of the prices of admission to all parts of the house, mus wl 
have the effect of excluding the genteel classes of society. No place to 
indeed is left for their occupation, now that the Gods have descended sp 
from their regions; the dustman or coal-heaver, formerly content 1 by 
throw down his shilling and take his seat in the gallery, for the san 
money swaggers into the boxes, with perhaps a pipe in his mout), 0) 


and a gin-bottle in his pocket. But not on this account only wou! 
the superior part of the community absent themselves from th: 
theatre ; they will reasonably infer that the taste and comprehensio 
of the audience must be considered in the entertainments that am 
presented to them, and that the want of refinement of the one mu 
necessarily occasion a corresponding want of refinement in the other. 

The shilling order system, however, is injurious, not only on the 
ground of its keeping away from the theatre those persons from whom 
it ought to derive its principal patronage: there are other points " 
which it is equally detrimental to the interests of the managers. One 
of the most material objections against the new plan is, the certainty 
of its failing to yield permanent profit. The novelty of affording 
amusement at one fourth of the accustomed price may for atime 
prove attractive; but, as the desire for any thing is abated in pro- 
portion to the facility with which it may be obtained, the entertall: 
ments at the minor theatres will soon be regarded with conten)’ 
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rhe justice of this position has already been illustrated by the empty 
sonches of some of those houses where the shilling system 1s pursued, 
while others that continue to be conducted on the established prin- 
-iples, are sources of considerable gain to their proprietors. The 
best recommendation that can be submitted to those managers who 
yave deviated from the hitherto customary course, is, that they should 
-eturn to the usual prices, engage good companies, and produce good 
ieces; they will then find the public as ready to come to their houses 
3s they now flock to those, where the liberality and judgment of the 
yanagers insure amusement to their patrons, and success to them- 
selves. Recvutus. 





MISCELLANIES. 





MARLOWE. 


Ir is a strange, but well-known circumstance, that Marlowe has 
been described by all his contemporaries, and also by his biographers, 
as an Atheist and an impious blasphemer, a scoffer of all that was 
holy: and that he wrote several discourses against the Christian 
religion. Mr. Wood, a writer of the time, considered his untimely 
end as an immediate judgment upon him for his profaneness. Yet, 
on reading the termination of his Faustus, one would suppose that no 
man could have been more forcibly impressed with the truth of our 
holy religion. As we hate mutilating our extracts, we will give the 
whole of the last scene, without apologising for its length, as those 
who have seen it, can have no objection at meeting with it again: and 
to those who have not, it will afford great satisfaction, as the following 
speech is not to be surpassed in grandeur, sublimeness, and horror, 
by any one in our language. 

Faustus’s covenant expires with the Prince of Darkness at twelve 
0 clock. 

( The clock strikes eleven. ) 
FAUSTUS, solus. 
Oh! Faustus, 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 
And then thou must be damned perpetually. 
Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven, 
That time may cease and midnight never come. 
Fair Nature’s.eye! rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day! or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 
hat Faustus may repent and save his soul ! 
O lenté, lenté, currite noctis equi! 
rhe Stars move still—time runs—the clock will strike, 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be damned. 
Oh! I'll leap up to heaven !—Who pulls me down ? 
( Distractedly. ) 
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A New Way of Raising the Wind, 


See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament. 
One drop will save me. Oh! my Christ! 
( Attempts to pray. ) 
Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ! 
Yet I will call on him—Oh! spare me, Lucifer ! 
Where is it now? ’tis gone! and see 
A threat’ning arm, an angry brow! 
Mountains and hills! come, come and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of heaven! No. 
Then will I headlong run into the earth: 
Gape, earth! Oh no, it will not harbour me. 
You stars that reign’d at my nativity, 
Whose influence hath allotted death and hell, 
Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist, 
Into the entrails of yon lab’ring cloud. 
(The clock chimes the half hour. ) 
Oh! half the hour is past, ‘twill all be past anon.— 
Oh! if my soul must suffer for my sins, 
Impose some end to my incessant pain! 
Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years— 
A hundred thousand, and at last be sav’d. 
No end is limited to damned souls. 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 
Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 
Curs’d be the parents that engendered me— 
No, Faustus! curse thyself, curse Lucifer, 
That hath depriv’d thee of the joys of heaven. 
( The clock strikes twelve. ) 
It strikes! it strikes! Now body! turn to air, 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 
O soul! be chang’d into small water-drops, 
And fall into the ocean—ne’er to be found. 
( Thunder. ) Enter the Devits. 
Oh! mercy, heav’n, look not so fierce on me ! 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile! 
Ugly hell, gape not! come not, Lucifer ! 
I'll burn my books! oh, Mephistophiles! [xeunt. 





A NEW WAY OF RAISING THE WIND. 


vagant disposition, moreover, a member of Mossop’s Company, 





involved in debt. His creditors were clamorous. Promises were 
become too cold securities to trust to; besides, they had beet 
repeated so often, and under such different modes, that the subject 
was quite exhausted. 

In this dilemma, what was be done? His benefit was coming 
round, on which the flower of his hopes depended ; and if he was 
to be deprived of his liberty at so critical a juncture, his ruin was 
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revitable. In “ war” and “ love,” we are told every stratagem 
fair. Our hero thought it would be much so in distress. His 
propitious stars, therefore, just at this moment propounded to him 
, scheme, which, while it gave every air of security to his creditors, 
‘eft it still with himself to satisfy their demands. As soon as this 
scheme was properly concerted, he sent for all his creditors, and in 
, set speech, probably written by one of his favourite poets, under 
swilar circumstances, explained to them the pain he suffered at not 
reing able to discharge their several demands—‘ that from his 
‘ability he was afraid his ‘ honour’ (a principle he held above all 
‘hings most sacred) was liable to be called in question. That, 
‘herefore, he would risk that pledge no more, when it had been 
not from intention) so often forfeited. ‘That he had called them 
tovether, not to promise, but to perform, which he hoped they would 
understand as such, from the following plan he had arranged for the 
discharge of their demands—which was to beg their acceptance of 
part of their several debts in tickets, and the remainder should be 
paid in cash, from the receipts of the book, the morning after his 
benefit, by the treasurer, to whom he would give an order for that 
purpose.” 

A scheme so exceedingly plausible, tricked out with all the ad- 
vantages of acting, instantly succeeded. The bills were printed— 
tickets delivereda—newspaper puffs distributed (at which “ art,” 
none had a readier hand). And the historical tragedy of Richard IIL, 
with the abominable murder of his two young nephews in the Tower, 
stared in every corner of that metropolis, in bills, not an inch less 
than “ g1cnt reET LonG.” At length the expected night arrived, 
and his house, from the interest of his creditors, who now became 
a party concerned in his profits, filled apace. But, Oh! mortifying 
discovery! When the tickets he had given, as part securities, were 
offered, they were refused as spurious by the door-keepers. Some 
sisted strongly they were refused by Mr. Reddish’s order, who had 
privately intrusted them with the secret. However, the people 
going along with their families would not be disappointed, but paid 
dow n their money, still imagining it could be nothing but a mistake, 
which must be rectified as soon as known. Next morning, however, 
found Reddish’s lodging surrounded by his creditors, whom their 
late disappointment had made “ watchful as fowlers for their destined 
prey.’ But, alas! the bird was flown: our hero had been too 
pores in the knowledge of human nature not to have expected 
“us visit; he therefore wisely decamped for England the night before. 





COLMAN’S JOHN BULL. 


Joun Butt, says Cooke, was obtained from the author, act by act, 
as he wanted money: but the last act did not come, and Mr. Harris 
relused to advance any more. At last, necessity drove him to make 
a finish, and he wrote the fifth act in one night, on separate pieces 
°! paper, and as he filled one piece after the other, he threw them 
on the Hoor : then, after finishing his grog, he went to bed. On the 
satin of the next day he had promised Mr. Harris should have the 
Cenouement of the play. Mr. Harris (it being late in the day, and 
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tired of waiting) sent Fawcett to him, and he insisted on going jy, ens! 
his bed-chamber and waking him. ‘“ Well! What do you want y” said spea 
Colman. ‘ My dear sir,” replied Fawcett, ‘‘ remember your promis: follo 
to Mr. Harris, we are all at a loss for the last act?” “ There jt jc: Hor 
let me sleep!” ‘ Where?” “ There, on the floor, pick it up, aj “Tt 
don’t disturb me.” Fawcett gathered together the scraps, and too} with 
them to the theatre in his pocket handkerchief. 





GARRICK’S RICHARD. 

Tuts slight account of Garrick’s Richard will not be unin. A 
resting to many of our readers. It was written by an eminent criti 
of the day. usell 

“ May 28, 1776.—The last season of his appearance.—Yesterday 
Mr. Garrick appeared in the character of Richard III., in the usu, 
phrase, to a crowded and brilliant, and we may add too, toa perspiring cifts 
audience ; for it may be truly affirmed, that Drury Lane house neve the 
contained, at any one time since it was built, so many people of Mus 
fashion, and so many mob. His action was sometimes excessive, his and 
attitudes were not always well chosen. His voice refused frequent) fidd 
to follow his conceptions. He threw an air of ridicule on some of mor 
the most serious passages of the play, and by so doing, commanded he, 
plaudits from the galleries. ‘The galleries were frequently throw cleg 
into convulsions of laughter, when they should have been struck dull 
with horror at the villany of the tyrant; the absurd effect of his Lal 
manner of playing this part of the character, was not at all to bk mat 
attributed to the actor; to speak impartially, it might be fairl; 
divided between him and his auditors in the upper regions. On the 
other hand, he was great beyond expression throughout, the two 
last acts in particular; and called forth powers which seemed to 
have lain dormant since he gained the admiration of a Chesterfield, a 
Lyttleton, and a Fielding. In the scene between Buckingham and Ne 
him, previous to the meeting in Guildhall, and when that nobleman wf 
introduces the Mayor and citizens to him, subsequent to that wo 
meeting, he was inimitable. He was no less excellent in the scene | 
between him and Lady Anne, where the unrelenting tyrant not only the 


tells her, her person is become indifferent to him, but that he hates " 
her most heartily.” | 





HISSING. 

Hisstxc, to show disapprobation, is of great antiquity. In the 
vulgar technicals of our green-rooms, it is known by the term goo, 
and the extempore strictures of this family critic are more awful 10 | 
the players than those of any other Aristarchus, who only borrows 
the assistance of her feathers. Though Shakspeare makes ver 
few allusions to the practice, he speaks once very plainly of it in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor—“ If I do not act it, hiss me.” But 
that this mode of indicating popular dislike was two centuries 
old, no one questioned; however, it is still more ancient—nearly tw 
thousand at least. It did not, in all probability, obtain in the Rom 
theatre, as we learn from the poets that at the games they had 4 uy 
different way of showing their approbation, or expressing thet 
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seysure. See Horace and Juvenal.* But it was used to public 
speakers, some nineteen wnereiag* a ago, as it appears from the 
following passage In Cicero's: letters. Speaking of the orator 
Hortensius, Czelius thus describes the success of his eloquence : 
“Tt is worthy of observation that Hortensius reached his old age 
without once incurring the disgrace of being hissed.” 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 
As you have given Luther’s opinion of Comedies, perhaps his 
marks on Music will be allowed a place in your entertaining and 
wseful work. Yours, &e. 


J. F. S. 


“Music,” said Luther, “ is one of the fairest and most glorious 
vifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy; for it removes from 
the heart the weight of sorrows, and the fascination of evil thoughts. 
\lusic is a kind and gentle sort of discipline; it refines the passions, 
aid improves the understanding. Even the dissonance of unskilful 
fiddlers serves to set off the charms of true melody, as white is made 
nore conspicuous by the opposition of black. How is it,” continued 
le, “that on profane subjects we have so many fine verses and 
cegant poems, whilst our religious poetry remains so languid and 
jul? Those who love music are gentle and honest in their tempers. 
| always loved music,” added Luther, ‘‘ and would not for a great 
matter be without the little skill which I possess in this art.” 





SHUTER. + 


ON MACKLIN’S ACTING MACBETH IN 1773, AT THE AGE OF 70. 

During the rehearsal, Macklin was so prolix and tedious, that 
Ned Shuter (in his arch way) exclaimed, the case was very hard, 
“for the times have been, that when the brains were out, the man 
would die: but now—” 

Macklin overhearing him, good-naturedly replied, ‘“‘ Ay Ned, and 
the times were, that when liquor was in, the wit was out, but it is not 
so with thee.” 

Shuter rejoined in the words of Shakspeare. 


‘‘ Now, now, thou art a man again.” 





IMPROMPTU BY THE CELEBRATED BURNS. 


ON SEEING MRS, R*pD**L PERFORM THE CHARACTER OF YARICO, AT A 
PRIVATE THEATRE. 
R*pp**1, thous’t cured my unbelief 
Of Moses and his rod ; 
At Yarico’s sweet notes of grief, 
The rocks with tears had flow’d. 


—_ 





* Epist. 1. i. 18, v. 66. Disapprobation was expressed by turning the thumbs 
upwars, and the reverse by their compressure.—Juvenal. 3. v. 36, 
+ Inserted at the requests of Correspondents. 
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OSBURGA, OR THE DANISH INVASION, 
Mansfield, August 7.—We were highly gratified by the perform. 


ance of a maiden tragedy, bearing the above title, the productio, 
of J. Haskin, Esq. of Cuckney. ‘The audience was numerous, al 
of the first class, as might have been anticipated, both from thy 
talents of the dramatist and the well-known merits of the performers, 
The piece went off well, with a few exceptions, arising from circup. 
stances over which the manager had but a limited control, Thi 
drama is, with the major portion of our acting tragedies, somewhy 
defective in the unities of time, and place, and action: it is, mor. 
over, in that mixed style for which the precedent of Shakspeare 
so often pleaded. That it is not destitute of poetry, the following 
quotation will attest :— | 
Act IV. Scene 5. 
OSBURGA TO RICULA, HER FRIEND. 
Observe the leaf of Autumn when it falls :— 
In the same place where that was nourished 
An embryo leaf remains, which in due time 
Bursts forth, expands, attains maturity,— 
Then dies, and leaves an embryo again. 
Thus is it still with Hope ; it buds at first, 
Beneath the vernal influence of the heart, 
Whose ardent summer gives it rapid growth ; 
And when at length approaching winter comes, 
And rudely shakes it off, it never fails 
To leave a germ behind to spring anew. 
The general style of the tragedy may be fairly inferred from th 
following specimen :— 
CAMELRIC TO WULPHR. 
See’st thou yon rising orb? before him flies (fly) 
The mists, and clouds, and darkness of the night ; 
And though awhile they strive for mastery, 
"Tis fruitless all ; his onward course will show 
He rides triumphantly the god of day! 
Such is our infant navy :—every keel 
Shall fly the presence of her rising strength, 
Or perish if they dare contend in fight ; 
Thus gathering power by time, she’ll shine alone 
And ride triumphant mistress of the word! 


End of Act first, last scew 





Miss Graddon has been playing at Hastings with unboundet 
applause, as Lucy Bertram, in Guy Mannering ; and Apollo, in Midas 
her vocal powers proved a great treat. | 

Macready, it is said, is so dissatisfied with the management © 
both the National Theatres, that he is about to exchange the buskit 
for the pulpit, and is now engaged in studying theology. 

Covent-Garpen THEeatre.—A meeting of the creditors and share 
holders of this theatre was held on Monday the 17th, to receive a reper 
of a committee appointed to arrange the liquidation of the debts, 2 
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The French Drama. OLS 


sjoment of the disputes among the proprietors, Mr. Johnson 
st ‘ . . . 

| the report, which stated that their efforts to effect any arrange- 
ret . . . . 
ont with the creditors had been fruitless, and they suggested, that 


to prevent the injury that would result from the theatre remaining 
cod next season, it should be opened without prejudice to existing 
the necessary funds being supplied by the parties in 
oesession. It appeared that Mr. Harris would not treat with 
Messrs. Kemble, Willett, and Forbes, unless they paid the new 
\bts since 1822, and would rather wait for the decision of the 
House of Lords. Mr. Lowden, on the part of Mr. Kemble, stated 
i's willingness to have the questions at issue referred to a barrister, 
on] offered to act as manager if he was secured from molestation by 
veditors and shareholders. Mr. Bartley, the comedian, said the 
performers would agree toa sacrifice of 17 per cent., and urged the 
necessity of re-opening the theatre. He was ready to advance 2001. 
owards a reserve fund. Mr. Corder, the vestry-clerk of St. Paul’s, 

‘ovent-Garden, said the parish would not enforce the execution till 
the affairs were arranged, if they had security. Hesolutions were 
passed for opening the theatre on the Ist of October, as usual, and 
in favour of a reference for the settlement of the disputes. 

It appears from the printed documents, that no less than 10,993 
rders had been written by the clerk of Messrs. Kemble, Willett, and 
Forbes, in two months, altogether amounting to 3,851l. 1s. A nume- 
ois meeting of the Shareholders, and others connected with the 
heatre, took place in the saloon on Monday, the 24th, but nothing 
ecisive was arranged. 

The receipts of Covent Garden Theatre, it appears, last season, 
mounted to only 41,7772. 78,610/. per annum, Mr. Harris states 
o have been the average amount under his management. 

Ina letter addressed by Mr. Harris to some of the creditors of the 
heatre, he speaks with much severity of the late management. Tle 
iys, “The property is at present, by the grossest system of mis- 
management, burdened with the old debt and its interest, with the 
ddition of a load of their own debt, styled by them, ‘new debt,’ 
hich, on the 17th of June, 1828, according to their own statement, 
mounted to no less a sum than 22,486/. 11s. 8d.; and what it may 
mount to now, after the last season’s disastrous management, it is 
nipossible for me to conjecture. The chief complaint of the lessees 
. that they agreed to give too large a rent. My answer to that is, 
at I offered to hold the theatre and give much more. Instead of 
*000/. I offered them (including Mr. Const’s share) a rent of 
»./00L, with securities. This rent they refused. How can they, there- 
te, complain of the rent, 10,500/. exclusive of Mr. Const’s share?” 
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THE FRENCH DRAMA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 


Propasty nothing is so disagreeable to the ears of the English 
“mirer of the legitimate drama as witnessing a representation at the 
| ree Francaise, Rue de Richelieu,—the only house consecrated to 
higher range of classical performances. ‘The poetical effusions of a 
orneile, Racine, or Voltaire, however they may interest the mere 
taller by the undisputed beauty of their composition, and the chaste 
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harmony of their rhyme, or even their real dramatic verve, in a ely. 
perusal, must ever fail to excite that sympathetic feeling for 4,, COl 
character personated,—that intimate connexion between the hero os 
the piece (whether ancient or modern) and the audience, which ¢); 


peculiar dignity and energy of our language invariably creates, The Be si 
idea of Agamemnon and Ajax disputing the possession of the {yj I lea 
Trojan in “ mincing poetry,” or of Cesar falling under the poniar,; Hea’ 
of his assassins, soothed into death by the tuneful cadences of inspired And 
patriotism, has always, to myself, appeared so preposterous, that no: Still 
even the talents of that truly great and lamented actor Talma coy “a 
ever reconcile me to it. True it is, that the French language js jy You 
itself too sterile to admit of a passable composition in blank verse,— And 
the attempted translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost evidently proving Thor 
the impossibility of that species of writing; but, surely plain an 

simple prose would be preferable —more consistent with sound sense- For | 


more consonant with nature, and therefore more interesting, than al 
the versification of France’s highly esteemed and justly famed poets 
Of the scenery and decorations I need only observe, that they reflec Wha 
no discredit upon either the taste or abilities of the artists employed, 


lil h 


An appropriate costume to the characters delineated was established ™ 
by T'alma, and founded upon classical references. Upon the whale You 
a man who has been accustomed to the British stage, who can feel and “> 
understand the innumerable beauties of Shakspeare, and has enjoyed And. 
the performance of a Kean, a Young, a Kemble, and an Elliston, may, Unle 
without fastidiousness, be permitted to consider that the scene for Supy 
which such a man wrote, and upon which such men enact, must be th: And 
best and most pleasing in the world. G. BH. Wh 


~ —_ 





Tot 
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| ) Nay 
The House that Jack built. Composed by H. J. Panormo, Author we Vor 
Composer of the Loyal Coro, dedicated to His Majesty George te Tha 
Fourth. Goulding, Dalmaine, & Co. Wh 








A PASTORALE movement in D major. The opening symphony con: 
mences on the tonic, accompanied by the fifth and octave, over which 
a trillo constitutes the upper subject, imitative of mice nibbling cori, 
followed by a cressendo; and at the termination of the symphon) 
the first verse opens on seven very commanding notes, each vers 
increasing in length:—the music imitates the scrambling of the et 
at being worried by the dog. ‘The twenty-seventh and four following 
bars is a moving sostenuto bass, which absolves itself from a dissonat 
chord, by means of B flat, to a three-sharps dominant chord of the 
fifth from the tonic above mentioned. The whole of the subjects # 
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simple and concordant : the boldest part is the “priest all shaven a0 a 
shorn;” it then glides into a minor key. The most pleasing minors® Son 
the ear are the relative minors; but in this case, by means o! “™ My 
preceding symphony, it falls very strikingly into a foreign key, wh Phe 
is merely the tonic minor D: after which it moves to the subdominat! . 

minor G, and so on, until the major is resumed by the move e : : 
unison, which beautifully enters the concords of B, five sharps’ 
sotto voce. Mr. Panormo is evidently a sound musician and excel! W. 








composer, and we shall be happy in reviewing his Loyal Coro, whicd 
is very highly spoken of, the first opportunity we have. 
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COINCIDENCES & IMITATIONS AMONG DRAMATIC WRITERS. 
(Continued from p. 88.) 


Be silent, daughter, sufferance breeds ease. 

[ Jearn’d in Florence how to kiss my hand, 

Heave up my shoulders when they call me dog, 

And duck as low as any barefoot friar.—Jew of Malta, Marlowe. 


Sill have I borne it with a patient shrug ; 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe : 

You call me —misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine ; 

Thou call’dst me dog before thou hadst a cause. — Merchant of Venice. 





For this I'll have his heart. —Marlowe. 
I'll have the heart of him if he forfeit.—Shakspeare. 





What, bring you Scripture to confirm your wrongs ?— Marlowe. 
The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose.—Merchant of Venice. 





You have my goods, my money, and my wealth, 

My ships, my store, and all that I enjoyed ; 

And, having all, you can request no more, 

Unless your unrelenting flinty hearts 

Suppress all pity in your stony breasts, 

And now shall move you to bereave my life.— Marlowe. 
Why I esteem the injury far less 

To take the lives of miserable men, 

Than be the causers of their misery.— Marlone. 


Nay, take my life and all; pardon not that : 

You take my house, when you do take the prop 

That doth sustain my house; you take my life, 

When you do take the means whereby I live.— Shakspeare. 





But take it to you in theDevil’s name.—Marlone. 
Why then the Devil give him good of it.—Shakspeare. 





He that desires to pay shall straight become a Christian. 
How! a Christian! Hum! what’s here to do?—Marlowe. 


That, for this favour, he presently become a Christian.— Shakspeare. 





But these unspotted eyes encountered mine 
As spotlesse sunne doth on the dunghill shine.—St. Peter’s Complaint. 
Sometimes the beam of her view gilded 


My loot, sometimes my portly belly, 
Chen did the sun on a dunghill shine.-— Merry Wives of Windsor. 





) — * * 
“leepe, death's allye, oblivion of teares, 


Silence of 


= passions, balme of angry sore, 


- of loves, securitie of feares, 
rath s lenitive, heart’s ease, storme’s balmest shore, 
EF 
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Senses and soule’s reprivall from all lumbers, 
Benumming sense of ill with quiet slumbers. 
St. Peter’s Complamt, Father Southneils 
Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. — Macbeth, Shakspeare. 





Thinke that the verie stones thy sinnes bewray.—Lather Southnell. 
For fear the very stones prate of my where-about.— Macbeth. 


POETRY. 
THESPIAN GALLERY. 








‘“Come like shadows, so depart.” 





We intend the following portraits as a substitute for our biograplhi- 
cal sketches ; for we find that, with all our care and industry, we have 
not been able to procure any thing new for that department. 


MR. C. KEMBLE.+ 
Come tragedy, comedy, farce, or what will, 
Charles still gives a manifest proof of his skill: 
So varied his powers, that, like Proteus, he changes, 
For, equal to all, through the drama he ranges, 
And bears with much ease its vast weight on his shoulders, 
Till, like Atlas, his powers surprise all beholders. 
So graceful his step, so majestic his nod, 
Ile looks the descendant from Belvedere’s god. 
Yet in tragedy oft his acting offends, 
For there Nature and Kemble not always are friends ; 
For his zeal damps his aim in the tragic employment, 
As rakes from excess lose the edge of enjoyment, 








* Father Southwell was not a dramatic poet; yet these coincidences are # 
curious, that we could not forbear inserting them. He flourished before Shaky 
speare, and an account of him shall be given in our next. 

+ Is the youngest son of Mr. Roger Kemble, the manager of a provincial con 
pany of comedians, and was born on the 25th of November, 1775, at Brecknock. 
ii Wales; a town which will ever be celebrated in theatrical annals, as having 
been likewise the birth-place of Mrs. Siddons. At the age of thirteen he w# 
placed by his brother John at the College of Douay, in Flanders, where he t 
mained three years. On his return he was appointed to a clerkship in the Post 
office; but the duties of this situation being irksome, and salary inconsiderable, 
he became disgusted with it, and determined to make the stage his future pie 
fession ; to which he was incited by the splendid success which had crowned the 
attempts of his brother and sister. With little previous preparation he cot 
menced his theatrical career, in 1792, at Sheffield, as Orlando in As You Like lt 
with much credit to himself and satisfaction to the audience. He continued 
perform at this place, Edinburgh, and Newcastle for about a year; whet 
encouraged by his success, he repaired to London, and on the night of the 
opening of the New Drury Lane Theatre, on the 21st of April, 17%, he 
appeared in the part of Malcolm, in Macbeth. 
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He out-Herods Herod, and tears his poor throat, 

Till harmony trembles at every note. 

el] Though twelve-penny gods may with this be delighted, 
Common sense is alarm’d, and meek Reason affrighted. 
Still his Romeo the tear-dropping Muse loves to mention, 
And his Edgar ’s a treat for the keenest attention. 
Then in the high paths of elegance who dare aspire 
T'o walk as his compeer, or copy his fire ? 
For comedy pleasantly singled him out 

. As her gentleman usher, when giving a rout, 

To regulate manners, pretensions, and places, 

To model the awkward and teach them new graces. 


























MADAME VESTRIS.* 
Tripping light o’er the ground see gay Vestris advancing, 
Like the suite of the morning which Guido drew dancing, 
Or the dimpled Euphrosyne arm’d in her eyes, 
: Or a Parthian huntress, who wounds as she flies. 
iphi- She bursts on mankind like the type of good humour, 
have And her smiles have a spell that can regulate rumour. 
So archly she looks, and so beautecus her face is, 
Like Venus esecap'd from the hands of the Graces. 
A simper, bewitching, irradiates each feature, 
And the men all exclaim ‘ What a bewitching creature !’ 
Such ease, such vivacity, such wit unaffected, 
A love-darting eye, and that eye well directed. 
Bless'd orbs! where such infantine myriads are seen 
To disportively wanton in Love’s magazine ; 
Now pointing their arrows with sedulous pains, 
To triumph o’er reason and lead her in chains; 
Making greater numbers their liberties yield 
Than Czesar subdued in Pharsalia’s field. 


—— 








* This lady was born in London in the year 1797, her father being the son of 
that celebrated engraver Bartolozzi, her mother a German lady, and formerly a 
skilful professor on the piano-forte. Thus she may be said to claim talent as 
i hereditary possession. Miss Bartolozzi, however, was not educated with a 
‘ew to her adopting the stage as a profession; but accident having thrown in 
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Cot her way that unrivalled dancer, M. Armand Vestris, then principal of the 
ne: Lorps de Ballet at the King’s Theatre, the celebrity of this gentleman rendered 
vs ; Paap “ogee and before she had attained the age of sixteen years, he 
Aye oon the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and was there married, 
Post ee ~ —— : no children have been the produce of this union. Madame 
rable, “we = oe hee appearance for her husband's benefit, at the King’s 
- vg *, 20, — in the character of Proserpina, in Winter's beautiful 
d the Saturday sp : ee She repeated the character on the following 
ade nia Iishte ea _ with the mmenyy of the Princess Charlotte of W ales : 
ke It the Tuesday was her toy al Highness, that she again visited the house, on 
od te Fence er witness the same opera. After this high approbation, 
chen, of the season ve ths ov the opera should be frequently performed to the end 
¢ the ne eye ‘at this young performer should become a favourite, whom to 
he M ‘s Tashion. In the winter of 1819 she was engaged by Mr. Elliston, 






_ — her first appearance at Drury Lane on the 19th of February following, 
a in the Siege of Belgrade. 
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She knows the arcanum to marshal her wiles, 
Seduce us with simp’ring, and win us with smiles : 

The nymphs crowd around, as the fawns beat their tabours, 
And dance ‘fore the chantress, and join in her labours. 
Sweet Harmony mellows the notes with her shell, 

And Echo redoubles each lay from her cell. 

Through Melody’s mazes we easy can trace 

The intent of her song by the lines of her face ; 

Her arch comic spirit calls forth approbation, 

Till the Theatre shakes with the loud acclamation. 

Pray Fate that she long may be sportive on earth, 

The prop of burlettas, and mistress of mirth ; 

Of female comedians an excellent sample, 

Of Abigail singers the first great example. 

But let her beware of too great an indulgence 

Of tricks that but mar her dramatic refulgence ; 

Or if prais’d by the million, grow sick of the cause 

That led her to fame and matur’d their applause ; 

Lest she find, like some brides, who such errors must weep, 
She can conquer a heart that she wants sense to keep. 


MR. LISTON.* 


See, Liston comes forth with a confident air, 

As the high-priest of Momus, and spoiler of care ; 

The dryness of Shuter, and Edwin’s droll whim, 

By nature were blended and centred in him. 

Hark! the Theatre rings as the wight makes his entry ; 
For such men are not born above once in a cent’ry. 

if he errs now and then, and his faults meet detection, 
[t but proves that the best are not heirs of perfection. 
To debauch common sense he may take many a shape, 
But we laugh at the crime as a comical rape. 

[f at Reason’s expense he attracts some applause, 

And forces our mirth, though ashamed of the cause ; 

If he sometimes should wound the best props of the stage,— 
‘Tis to tickle the lungs of a dissolute age. 

But his name is a tower of strength, that defies 

All the storms that engender in critical skies. 

For the int’rests of comedy follow his beck, 

And the Haymarket Theatre hangs round his neck. 
Burlettas in future, when pregnant with whim, 

The bard shall with pride dedicate but to him, 
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* This gentleman is descended from a respectable family in Soho Square. 
When he had passed from youth to manhood he became Master in the Library 
School in Castle Street, Leicester Square; and having contracted a taste for 
dramatic exhibitions, passed his vacant hours by occasionally performing for the 
benefit of individuals who sometimes held such performances at the Haymark« 
Theatre by licence from the Lord Chamberlain, Mr. Liston made his bow bei" 
a London audience at the Haymarket; and on June 14, 1805, the new cane 
date for popular favour was introduced in the characters of Zekiel Homesp® " 
The Heir at Law, and Sheepface in the Village Lawyer. 








An Ode to The Kelly. 






As the god of festivity, foe of despair, 
The beacon of joy and assassin of care. 

And when Death on our Liston shall e’er turn the table, 
Gav Momus in heaven will put on his sable : 

The eyes of gaunt Envy shall beam with delight on't, 

And Spleen, when unfetter’d, with drink make a night on't. 


MISS PHILLIPS.* 


When prodigies peep on the earth or the air, 

Mankind for some great revolution prepare ; 

And somewhat like that may young Phillips be named, 
Who the meed of desert has successfully claim’d. 

Ere fifteen green summers had mellow’d her age 

She rush’d to the van of a profligate stage ; 

‘Threw Melpomene’s robe o’er her juvenile shoulders, 
And seizing the bowl, shook the faith of beholders. 
Though her mind and her powers I gladly admire, 

She has much to unlearn, and yet more to acquire. 

But greatness is form’d from contracted beginnings, 

As Coutts made his plum by progressional winnings. 
Though her merits are great, her powers to please are restricted, 
For Thalia’s offspring she but badly depicted. 

The termagant Oakley or gay Townley’s wit 

The decrees of Propriety mark her unfit. 

Yes, the dimples of pleasure I advise her resign, 

And keep to Claudia’s sorrows and Juliet’s shrine. 

For though with vast labour she forces a smile, 

‘Tis a sickly exotic unknown to the soil. 

Some aver mirthful points in her sentiments flow, 

As we say the stones give which have none to bestow. 
When she smiles no true mirth on her countenance sits 
When she laughs ‘tis not joy, but a laugh amidst fits. 
Let her polish the talents which heaven has lent her, 
And never again on comedy enter. 


( To be continued. ) 





AN ODE TO THE KELLY. 
* Your theatrical talents would insure admiration to the plainest figure.” 
Burn’s Letters. 

Though sights may be sought for all over the world, 
And sites of odd buildings to Palaces hurl’d, 

For man’s admiration and notice to call :— 
Though sight, when restor’d to the blind is delight: 
though each pigmy dwarf be a very great sight, 

A sight of my Kelly outbalances all. 
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Though murmur may breathe from the ripples of wave 
Phat round the lov’d stem of their water-plant lave, 
And rising, in tremulence over it fall : 
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ark though murmurings stir with the wing of the bees, 
‘ fi And whispers of air on the leaf of the trees, 

“" One whisper of Kelly’s outbalances all. 
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* For an interesting Memoir of this Lady, see No, UL. 
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Though rivers may roar with the torrent, and air 
Reverb’rate its echoes like tones of despair, 


And Nature's late smile all distorted appal : 
Though thunder may in the storm's havoc rejoice, 
And ruin portend in the shriek of its voice, 

The shriek of my Kelly outbalances all. 


Though glory may glisten the brow of a saint, 
Mysterious as light with its flickering faint, 
Round Endor’s witch circle circumfering Saul : 


Though sun-beams on yon gothic window are straying, 


Like Purity’s smile upon purity playing, 
The glance of my Kelly outbalances all. 


Though soft come the winds, scarcely stirring a rush, 
Fresh over the roses, in frankincense flush, 

From kisses they stole in their amorous call : 
Though sweet is Love’s sigh at a sorrowful tale, 
As sob-stifled note of the scar’d nightingale, 

The sigh of my Kelly out-balances all. 


Like to glory illuming the prophet, when he 
Dazzled subjects with proof of Divine Majesty, 
And Israel’s children, adoring hin, fall : 
Like glories the mission’d of Heaven surround, 
For virtue, with Paradise radiance crown’d, 


The Nature of Kelly outbalances all. 
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PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DUBLIN. 


Monday, July 27.—Julius Casar was 
played to the fullest house of the season, 
Brutus, Mr. Young; Mark Anthony, 
Mr. C. Kemble. ‘To witness the mag- 
nificent acting of Young in Brutus, and 
indeed in almost all his characters, is 
like the perusal of a grand and perfect 


epic poem, in which the combination of 


truth and dignity, and of unity of style, 
produces an elevation of thought with- 
out distracting the imagination by an 
overstrained excitement. Mr. C. Kem- 
ble represented Anthony with great 
truth and spirit. 

Thursday. — The house was not so 
well filled as we had expected it would 
have been, from the quality of the per- 
formances. Mr. Young was inimitable 
in King John, as was Mr. C. Kemble 
as Falconbridge. Miss Huddart’s Con- 
stance was respectable. 

The comedy of the Rivals, by com- 
mand of the Lord-Lieutenant, attracted 
a numerous audience (another paper 
says the house was empty); Faulkland, 
by Young; Absolute, C. Kemble; Sir 


Lucius, by Power. The Revenge was per- 
formed to a respectable house last night. 
Mr. Young received well-merited ap- 
plause in Zanga; and Miss Huddart’s 
representation of Leonora drew down 
frequent bursts of approbation. 


Mr. 





Power’s Larry Hoolagan, in The Lying 
Valet, kept the audience in continual 
laughter. To-night Mr. Kemble takes 
a benefit, which promises to be wel 
attended. On Monday night Mis 
Huddart will take a benefit, under the 
distinguished patronage of Lord and 
Lady Gower, which will terminate the 
performances of the season. 

Mr. Young’s engagement has been 
very successful, and his benefit was we! 
attended. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Monday, August 7.—Mr. Kean com- 
menced an engagement of four nights 
in the part of Richard the Third; Ricb- 
mond, Mr. Warde; the Queen, Mis 
Smithson; Lady Anne, Miss Lacy. 
Tuesday he played Shylock ; Wednes 
day Othello, for the benefit of Mis 
Smithson; Thursday Sir Giles Over 
reach; Friday Brutus, for the benefit 
of Mr. Warde; Saturday Hamlet, 0! 
his own benefit. 

We had heard and read much of the 
ravages which disease had made upo! 
Mr. Kean’s constitution, and of a melat- 
choly decay of his powers, both mental 
and physical; and we must say, that 
though traces of the latter were but ‘0 
visible in his kneeling, rising, walking, 
and in his inability to excite a mor 
rapid or hurried pace, so far from é 
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the slightest symptom of the 
oer, we have no recollection of ever 
i heen so strongly impressed with 
truth and force of his conceptions— 
: Wi rkings ol passion—or with his 
+ the deepest sympathies of 
»yman heart. Miss Smithson’s be- 
; was well attended. Mr. Warde 
| well-filled house, notwithstanding 
ynouncement of Madame Sontag’s 
rt for the same evening. 
Monday, 10.—Miss Foote commenced 
» eyzagement of ten nights ; she has 
laved Mrs. Haller; Amadis (Nymph 
ihe Grotto); Madame de Germanie 
) Home, sweet Home), and several 
r characters. 
ducust 17.—Mr. Meadows commenced 
» engagement as Sir Peter Teazle ; 
Lady Teazle, Miss Foote; Careless, Mr. 
Bedford. Black-Eyed Susan has been 
got up here with great success. 
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SLIGO. 
Miss Jarman made her first appearance 
the part of Juliet, on Monday evening. 
She was received by the audience with a 
multaneous burst of applause. 


HULL. 
Master Burke returned here on 
Thursday, and played on that, and 


ial anu 
ying Friday evenings, to full houses. 

Inual Monday, August 13.—Mr. Harley, who 
takes was formerly of the York company, ap- 


well eared this evening as Ollapod and 
on 
























Miss Jack Phantom. The house was well 
r the ittended. 
and BRIGHTON, 
> the Wednesday.—Miss Phillips, of Drury 
Lane, appeared this evening as Mrs. 
been Beverley; on Thursday, as Juliet; 
wel Friday, Mrs Haller; Saturday, Clau- 
i, In Rienza, for her benefit. All the 
jove-mentioned characters she beau- 
com- tilully depicted, and many single pas- 
izhts “izes, particularly in Mrs. Beverley, were 
2 che ‘ectritying in their pathos and effect. 
Miss Mr. Mude sustained Mr. Beverley with 
Lacy great applause. 
YARMOUTH. 
hats Lady W, Lennox commenced her en- 
ri migement, as Rosina, in The Barber of 
, for — 
MANCHESTER. 
f th August 15,—Miss Smithson appeared 
upon ‘ore a Manchester public for the first 
elan- ° since her return from the continent, 
ental n Monday evening, in the character of 
that the unhappy Shore. The audience was 
t t00 Hot so numerous on the occasion, as 
king, rom the celebrity which that lady has 
more ured, we had ventured to anticipate. 
. de- ut though the argument may be un- 
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satisfactory in the treasury, the manager 
could not but feel pleasure in observing 
that the attendance consisted of many 
parties of high respectability, and of 
acknowledged taste and judgment in the 
drama. Miss Smithson’s portraiture of 
the erring, but repentant fair one, was 
indeed most touching. 

On Tuesday night, Miss Smithson 
performed the difficult character of Juliet, 
and sustained it, too, with all the sweet- 
ness and tenderness that belong to that 
beautiful commentary upon the enduring 
devotion of woman to the object of her ’ 
first affections. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Kean 
presented himself before the public in 
the character of Shylock. His delinea- 
tion of the part of the hard and unfor- 
giving Jew was as effective as ever; in- 
deed, it appeared to us to be more mel- 
lowed in its kind, and freer from those 
peculiarities of style, and that alternate 
tameness and intemperance of manner, 
which have in some degree tarnished 
the greatest efforts of Kean’s genius. 
The house was well attended, and the 
plaudits which rewarded the exertions 
of this favourite actor, were warm and 
flattering. 

Mr. Kean has since sustained his 
favourite parts of Richard, and Sir 
Giles Overreach, each with consummate 
skill, and to excellent audiences. To- 
night he takes a benefit, and Monday 
evening closed his engagement, when 
he performed Othello, for the benefit of 
Mr. Beverley, the manager. Iago, by 
Mr. Waldron; Cassio, Mr. Green, of 
Covent Garden; Emilia, Miss Lacy. 
Meadows and Bedford have been playing 
here. 

WORCESTER. 

Friday, August 21.—Madame Vestris 
played Lady Teazle to one of the best 
houses we ever witnessed at Worcester. 
This performance has been so often 
criticised in the London papers, that it 
would be useless to say any thing about if. 
Mr. Bennett, the manager, was the 
Charles Surface of the evening; anda 
worse piece of acting was rarely seen. 
Mr. B. puts us in mind of a bear begin- 
ning to dance on hot iron; for he is con- 
tinually treating us with a hop, skip, 
and a jump. Joseph Surface was well 
supported by Mr. Elton; who, we think, 
is an acquisition to the company. Love- 
day was good in Sir Peter Teazle, though 
we think he made him appear too old. 
The rest of the characters, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Loveday, as Mrs. Candour, 
were miserably sustained. We missed 
several old faces, and we think that their 
places have not been well filled up. 
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Madame 
Vestris was lively as Susanna, and Mrs. 
Loveday very pleasing and impudent 


The after-piece was Figaro. 


as the Page. Miss Bartolozzi was the 
Countess: her acting was inanimate. 
If stars come into the country, merely 
to give themselves airs, they had better 
stay away. Her singing “ Tyrant, soon 
I'll burst thy chains,” would have been 
hissed at any minor theatre in London. 
Miss Campbell, whom we are sorry to 
miss this season, would have sung it in- 
finitely better. 

Saturday 22.—Charles the Second.— 
Sublime and Beautiful.—Mary, Madame 
Vestris; Page, Miss Bartolozzi; Cobb, 
Mr. Loveday; Charles, Mr. Bennett ; 
Rochester, Mr. Elton. It is the great 
curse of country theatres, that however 
unfit for the purpose, managers always 
play the principal characters. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s Charles was a compound of ig- 
norance and self-sufficiency. He seems 
particularly vain of his personal ap- 
pearance, and sacrifices to that all pro- 
priety of costume. Who ever saw Charles 
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represented by a gentleman with cr 
(id est, no wig)? Madame Vestrie 
personation of Mary was by no meay 
correct. Mary is a simple, unsophistics 
ted girl: she gave her all the meretricigy, 
airs of a modern bar-maid. Miss By. 
tolozzi’s Page was as cold and inanina: 
as usual. This lady seems more ¢». 
gaged with admiring herself, than wis) 
her part. Mr. Elton’s Rochester w. 
good: his figure is slight and gente: 
and his countenance capable of grey 
variety of expression. We wish Madam 
Vestris would not take so much time \y 
changing her dress. The performance 
commenced at seven, and were not over 
till half-past eleven: and yet we think 
there are only four acts in the two pieces 
To accommodate Madame Vestris and her 
sister, they were stretched out into sever 
acts. We cannot conclude, without no. 
ticing Mr. Bennett’s unremitting ever. 
tions to please the public in the pro. 
curing of stars. Miss E. Tree and he 
sister appear this week, and Mr. Liston 
the week after. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Shakspeare’s Coriolanus was performed 
on Saturday week, at the English theatre 
in Paris. Mademoiselle St. Leon, a 
French actress, performed the part of 
Volumnia. The French critics (not 
the best judges, by the way) say that 
she pronounced the English language 
correctly. The theatre was by no means 
crowded, and the reception of the play 
is said to have been far from enthu- 
siastic. 

The English Comedians late in France.— 
Ill-used in every respect, and hooted 
every evening, by an implacable cabal, 
the English comedians had their closing 
night on Monday last, and are now re- 
turning to cross the Straight, pursued 
by the hisses which will a little later 
follow the Prince de Polignac. This 
new company was a wretched one we 
must admit; but the reception we gave 
them was gross and cruel. Happily, 
however, the cabal, of which these un- 
fortunate players are the victims, is the 
work of a gentleman who arrived express 
from London for this courageous and 
honourable purpose. There, then, is 
French hospitality abused to gratify the 
rage of John Bull. We do, however, 


beg of him to send us for the future 
performers who will ill-use Shakspeare 


and Rowe a little less.—The company 
consisted of Messrs. Wallack, Ablut, 
Diddear, Raymond, Younger, Mr 
West, (who has been violently hissed) 
&c. &c. 

Perlet commenced an engagement 
the Théatre de Madame on Wednesday. 
The tariff for the letting of the boxes 
this particular occasion, is different from 
the ordinary one. A _ private box, for 
instance, containing seven places, ¥ 
charged (for one fixed day of the week 
during the whole four months of Perlet’ 
engagement, that is to say, for sixtees 
representations), 400 francs. | 

M. de St. Georges, the author 0 
Illusion, and several other favour 
dramatic pieces, is appointed joint ¢: 
rector, with M. Davis, of the Oper 
Comique. | 

It is reported that the editor © 
Figaro has actually purchased three © 
the Paris theatres—the Vaudeville, th 
Variétés, and the Nouveautés! 

The new play of Victor Hugo, entitled 
Marion Delorme, has been disapprove! 
in many parts by the censors, and ¥! 
not be suffered to be played, unless gre" 
alterations are made in it. It 1s sald, 
that they have exacted the excision ” 
the whole part of Louis XIII. 
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